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A Call for Frontiersmen 


[X the pioneer days of the world Christian mission—days 

not yet ended or even begun, still, in some parts of the 
world— . . . “frontier service’ possessed the clear and 
vivid characteristic of being service across a geographical 
boundary. The missionary very definitely went out from 
a church, a culture, a way of life which in general possessed 
certain characteristically Christian features and went into 
a non-Christian society, culture and way of life. There, 
with infinite patience as well as boldness, he lived experi- 
mentally and with some measure of creative ingenuity . 
What is needed is a new movement of ‘‘frontiersmen’’ who, 
from older and younger churches alike, will make their 
creative impact in the ‘“‘mission fields’’ of industry and eco- 
nomics, politics and arts, and in every area of human rela- 
tionships. . . . The essential need is for Christian men and 
women who, with the Christian faith and the Christian 
fellowship as the point from which they go forth, will enter 
all occupations, trades, professions and vocations, de- 
termined by the grace of God to make known in word and 
service the saving power of God—NORMAN GOODALL 
in World Faith in Action. Just published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis and New York. 














Letters to the Editors 





Asks if S. S. Teachings Delay “Maturity”? 





New Testament ‘‘Peace Teachings’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

. I am glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity to read “The Mark of Maturity” 
in your April 16 issue. Dr. Blake con- 
siders maturity to be desirable. That 
raises the question as to whether the 
teaching of our Sunday schools, particu- 
larly the teaching of the New Testament 
pacifist doctrine to children, provides a 
foundation on which the Christian can 
build, or is instead merely a delaying of 
maturity until the time when the individ- 
ual must cast aside the Sunday school 
teachings received in his childhood in 
order to take his place with the adults 
in the church. Unless some drastic in- 
terpretation of the New Testament can 
be used to modify the peace teachings, 
it would seem that the men of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., do not regard those 
teachings as practicable, nor believe it 
possible to follow them. 

R. J. MANLEY. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


Church Worker Series 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

. . The articles in the Church Worker 
Series should be printed in a little leaflet 
or booklet like “Elders That Rule Well,” 
by Armstrong, and “The Office of the Dea- 
con” by Mack. I believe they would be 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial cources. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 
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in demand as gradually people and church 
workers and leaders get better acquainted 
with them. 

Frankly, I find a great need and hunger 
for this extra work of instruction (of 
elders and deacons) and a good response 
to it. This is the only way, I think, with 
God’s blessing, to help perfect the work 
and on-going of our great church, Most 
other churches don’t ordain their laymen 
to the high offices we Presbyterians do. 
Only as our church officers then properly 
know and put these practical suggestions 
to work in their own individual lives and 
in their congregations over which the 
Holy Spirit has made them overseers shall 
we, in Christ’s name, take the world for 
the Kingdom of God here and now. 


M. H. KNOX. 
Waxahachie, Texas. 


More About Vicksburg 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


For the second time in my ministry 
have I asked for a little splotch of ink 
in your column. Not seeking to create 
controversy but rather to correct misun- 
derstanding am I writing you briefly. 


Deeply appreciative to you for both 
your informative reference to our new 
colonization project and also your edi- 


torial comment on it in the February 
issue of THE OUTLOOK, I hesitate to 
mention my concern about your post- 
scripting my follow-up letter (Feb. 26). 
which was designed to amplify several 
features of our development here. At the 
outset, you may be interested to know 
that our $60,000.00 undertaking is just 
about ready for occupancy on May 1. 

Rather facetiously I said in my letter 
to you that I did not expect the First 
Church people to “swarm” to the new 
church, I still maintain that position, 
while I am certain that from fifteen to 
twenty-five families will form the nucleus 
of the church. 
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The reference you gave in your bold 
faced comment under my letter was that 
you were terribly disappointed that we 
would not swarm there, for you had sup- 
Posed that our work was in the class 
with several others which you mentioned, 
Now, we disliked the odious comparison 
which you made. I do not know whether 
you were being caustic or facetious. If 
you had printed my letter without your 
interpretation, it would have been far bet- 
ter. It has surely raised unfavorable 
comment from hither and yon in our As- 
sembly. 

In some particulars we believe our de- 
velopment here to be unique. In all the 
rest. we would like to compare ourselves 
favorably with what others are doing. 
This undertaking is meaning a great deal 
spiritually to our church here, and we 
would like to keep it on that high spirit- 
ual plane. 

Thank you again for your kindness in 
recognizing us. 


W. F. MANSELL. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


Those Portfolios 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


I am enclosing $1. Please send Dr. 
Thompson’s Portfolio on the Ten Com- 
mandments.—GREENWOOD, §., C. 


Ditto.— WILMINGTON, N. C. 
“ —RALEIGH, N. C. 
“ —-HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
“ —KILGORE, TEXAS. 
“  —KINGSPORT, TENN. 


etc., etc. 
We are eager to get these helps for our 
lessons on the Ten Commandments.— 


GRAHAM, TEXAS, 


. to my pastor. I think every minis- 
ter should read your splendid, up-to-date 
paper.—SOUTH CAROLINA, 


‘ We are both teachers of Bible in 
Circles and are eagerly looking forward 
to your sending both of us Dr. Thompson’s 
Portfolio of Bible studies on the Ten Com- 
mandments. I read THE OUTLOOK 
from cover to cover each week.—-HOUS- 
TON, TEXAS. 


. . - We need this Portfolio as soon as 
possible for our Young Adult programs 
next month.—HAMPTON, VA. 


I am so happy to take advantage 
of your offer. Your paper is invalu- 
able to me, especially Dr. Thompson's 
treatment of the S. S. lessons.—A life-long 
subscriber and reader, HUNTINGTON, W, 
VA, 


. Iam enclosing a check for my re- 
newal and for a new subscription and we 
are anticipating the Portfolio of Dr. 
Thompson’s discussion of the Ten Com- 
mandments. How I do value the help I 
receive for each Sunday school lesson from 
his article, and the entire paper is so vital 
and refreshing.—ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Urges New Creedal Statement 


Dr. Lingle Says New Terminology Is Needed 


Walter L. Lingle, president emeritus 
of Davidson College, has come out for a 
new statement of the church’s faith in 
the language of today. 

Writing in the Christian Observer, he 
says of the present Standards which 
were originally written 1643-48: 


“IT am more convinced than ever that 
they are noble documents. They have 
served their day and generation well. 
| feel sure that our church still believes 
that they contain the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures. At the 
same time I am more convinced than 
ever that the time has come when our 
church should make a restatement of 
her faith in present-day terminology to 


meet present-day needs. By this I do 
not believe that the old standards should 
be discarded. Let them stand as they 
are. Trying to revise them is like trying 
to sew new cloth on old garments... . 


“It is sometimes said that the present 
generation is not qualified to write a 
creed. That sounds as if the church 
had learned nothing in the past 300 
years. The two new chapters which 
were added to the Confession in 1942, 
one on the Holy Spirit, and the other 
on the Gospel, are a sufficient answer 
to that objection. They are written ina 
lofty style which is in keeping with the 
subjects, and yet with great clarity and 
simplicity. A restatement of our faith 
written in the style of these two chap- 
ters would mean much to our church.” 


Kelly Given Major Scholarship 


Education Board Announces Second Award 


Balmer H. Kelly, Union Seminary pro- 
fessor, has been awarded one of the 
major fellowships like that announced 
recently for John H. Leith (OUTLOOK, 
Mar. 26) providing a term of study 
abroad. This is a part of a program, 
made possible by an anonymous donor, 
by which grants for study and travel 
are made to men, younger than 40, who 
have earned their doctorates. 

Dr. Kelly is to go next month for 
a sabbatical leave in Switzerland and in 
Scotland. 

This award was announced by the 
Board of Education, which administers 
the program, following its recent quar- 
terly meeting. 

Other actions of the Board included: 

—a rule that qualified persons to be 
considered for the position of regional 
director do not necessarily have to be 
ordained ministers; 

—a definite plan for the proposed new 
building in Atlanta has been postponed 
pending agreement by the agencies con- 
cerned; 

—the Texas committee was given per- 
mission to call the regional director, 
“Director of Education’’; 

—the Higher Education staff was 
given the opportunity to invite repre- 
sentatives of the presbyteries and others 
to join in a study of the entire pro- 
gram of loans to candidates for the 
ministry ; 

—it was ‘‘deemed unwise now to hold 
& college-age conference in connection 
with the Presbyterian Kducation meet- 
ing of the South” at Montreat; 

—the business depurtment reported 
that gross sales through the year plus 


‘‘a record-breaking March combined to 
produce gross sales of $460,229,” or 
$72,444 over last year; 

—dates for the opening of the new 
Dallas store were set for Sept. 23-25; 

—5,846 paid subscribers were re- 
ported for Presbyterian MEN; 1,400 for 
Presbyterian Action; 

—the Board’s literature is now used 
in whole or in part by these denomina- 
tions: United Presbyterian, Reformed 
Church in America, Moravian, Cumber- 
land Presbyterian, and Associate Re- 
formed. 


Annuities and Relief Board Meets 


Members of the Board of Annuities 
and Relief, in their quarterly meeting 
in Louisville, reported through the pub- 
licity office of the General Council: 

—the largest Joy Gift on record— 
$245,954, compared with $186,000 and 
$196,000 in the two preceding years; 
these funds are used for ministerial re- 
lief payments; 

—total receipts from living donors, 
$426,945 ($35,360 less than the year 
before); and $53,146 from other sources 
for the relief funds; 

—assets of the Ministers’ and Em- 
ployees’ Annuity Funds total $11,218,- 
341; 

—new officers of the Board are: Chas. 
B. Castner, Louisville, chairman; Chas. 
J. Currie, Atlanta, vice-chairman; W. H. 
Hopper, Louisville, treasurer; Bernard 
A. Mellhany, Louisville, assistant treas- 
urer. 

—next meeting of the Board will be 
held in Atlanta July 10. 


USA Assembly Nears 
Date for Meeting in 
Southern Ohio City 


Anderson and Frew Are 


Nominated for Moderator 


Presbyterian, USA, News Letter 

“The Witness of the Church in This 
Time of Crisis’’ will be the theme of the 
163rd Presbyterian, USA, General As- 
sembly at Cincinnati, May 24-30. 

All phases of the church’s program 
will be concentrated on this emphasis. 
Key national leaders from Korea and 
other countries will illustrate it, as will 
national missions and youth leaders 
from their respective fields. One spe- 
cific report will show the church’s wit- 
ness through its special 1951 relief 
offering. In early April 2,168 churches 
and individuals had contributed $192,- 
520 to the One Great Time for Sharing. 

Two nominations for the moderator- 
ship have been made by presbyteries. 
Harrison Ray Anderson, Fourth church, 
Chicago, and Allan MacLachlan Frew, 
Ardmore, Pa., pastor, have been recom- 
mended by their home presbyteries. 
Both men have served the church with 
distinction, both are pastors of large 
churches. Dr. Anderson has been con- 
spicuous for his fraternal attitude to- 
ward the U. S. Church, especially in 
joint meetings of the committees on re- 
union. He is a contributing editor of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Dr. 
Frew is a contribution of the Southern 
church to the USA church, since he at- 
tended Davidson College before going to 
Princeton Seminary. He is a new mem- 
ber of the Board of Foreign Missions. 


Stated Clerk to Be Named 


One important matter to face the As- 
sembly will be the choice of a Stated 
Clerk to succeed the late William Bar- 
row Pugh who was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident last fall. Since Dr. 
Pugh’s death a special committee of five 
members of the General Council has 
carried on this responsibility. The mod- 
erator, Hugh Ivan Evans has appointed 
a committee of nine to present not more 
than three names to the standing com- 
mittee on nomination of a stated clerk. 
This standing committee will then pre- 
sent not more than two names to the 
Assembly. If there is only one nominee 
and no others are made from the floor, 
election may be by acclamation. 

The Cincinnati Assembly will be com- 
posed of 880 commissioners represent- 








ing the 262 presbyteries of the church. 
Half will be ministers and half laymen. 
Popular meetings will feature the 
church’s outreach in domestic and 
foreign missions, Christian education, 
evangelism and other related fields. 


Regional Synods Studied 


The 1950 Assembly authorized the 
appointment of a special committee to 
study the question of regional synods. 
This committee is working on the task 
and will keep in touch with synod com- 
mittees on boundaries. 

Increased interest in radio and tele- 
vision work is reported in Presbyterian, 
USA, colleges. William T. Craig, of the 
College of Wooster, reported recently to 
the Assembly’s Department of Radio 
and Television that efforts in the past 
two years have been “impressive and 
encouraging.” “Through this medium,” 
he said, ‘‘our young people may be ex- 
pected to find an effective means of 
carrying His gospel.’’ These colleges 
are now offering 57 courses in radio. 
Other figures show: Regular weekly 
broadcasts, 44; campus-operated sta- 
tions, 6; persons engaged in teaching 
these subjects, 30; colleges using com- 
mercial stations, 9; colleges using wire, 
tape and acetate recorders, 40; those 
with no broadcasting facilities or 
courses, 6; colleges doing some work in 
television, 3. 

Next year the Presbyterian Histori- 
cal Society (Philadelphia) will ceie- 


brate the 100th anniversary of its 


founding. It was organized in Charles- 
ton, S. C., May 1852. 

Ralph Waldo Lloyd, president of 
Maryville College, was re-elected chair- 
man of the permanent commission on 
Inter-Church Relations at its recent 
meeting. Henry Barraclough, of the 
Stated Clerk’s office, was elected acting 
secretary. Encouraging reports were 
received with reference to church union 
progress in several directions, Dr. Lloyd 
said. 


President at N. Y. Avenue Church 


President Harry &. Truman delivered 
an address and laid the cornerstone of 
the renovated and enlarged New York 
Avenue Presbyterian church in Wash- 
ington in early April. He congratulated 
the church, in which President Lincoln 
and several other Presidents worshiped. 
on its long history, lasting nearly 150 
years. George M. Docherty, the pastor, 
officiated at the ceremonies. The re- 
constructed $1,200,000 edifice is only 
three blocks from the White House. 

Mrs. Leighton M. McCutchen, of the 
Presbyterian, US, Board of World Mis- 
sions, and Mrs. W. Verne Buchanan, of 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, president of 
the National Council of Women’s Or- 
ganizations (Presbyterian, USA), left 
together on a fellowship mission to 
Latin America April 12. Leaving by 
plane from Miami, they will visit rural 
Indian missions in Ecuador as well as 
points in Colombia, Guatemala and 
Mexico. They expect to attend a con- 


A Death in the Pulpit 


By BEN R. LACY* 


On Sunday, April 22, I was in the 
Baltimore area for the dedication of the 
Kenwood Presbyterian Church, which 
has been erected under the leadership 
of the Reverend Robert L. Riddle. That 
service was scheduled for three o’clock 
in the afternoon and I had the pleasure 
at eleven o’clock of preaching in the 
Towson Presbyterian Church, which I 
was informed was also erected under 
the leadership of Mr. Riddle. I was 
greatly impressed both by the exterior 
and the interior of these strikingly 
beautiful stone edifices. 

The Service of Dedication of the Ken- 
wood Presbyterian Church began at 
three o’clock, the choir and four minis- 
ters entering the church filled with an 
expectant congregation singing “The 
Church’s One Foundation.” The pas- 
tor, Mr. Riddle, then entered the pulpit 
and gave the following call to worship: 


‘Peace be to this house, and to all 
who worship therein. 

Peace be to those that enter, and to 
those that go out therefrom. 
Peace be to those that love it, and 
that love the name of Jesus 

Christ our Lord.” 


*President of Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia and Moderator of 
the Presbyterian, US, General Assem- 
bly. 
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“Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

Even lift them up, ye everlasting 
doors; 

And the King of glory shall come in. 

Who is this King of glory? 

The Lord of hosts, 

He is the King of glory.” 


These were the last words that fell 
from the lips of Mr. Riddle for as the 
choir sang the Introit, he was stricken 
with a heart attack and fell backward 
from the pulpit and, though adminis- 
tered to by a physician who was in the 
congregation, expired within a few 
minutes. 


While the entire congregation was 
conscious that their pastor had experi- 
enced an attack of some nature only 
those in the choir, a few officers, and 
the ministers participating realized that 
Mr. Riddle had died. The service was 
abbreviated with the Act of Dedication, 
Prayer of Dedication and the Declara- 
tion by the Congregation, all followinz 
word for word the service arranged by 
Mr. Riddle. 


After the benediction the congrega- 
tion was informed that their pastor had 
passed immediately from the church 
which his hands had built to a house 
not made with hands eternal in the 
heavens. 


vention of Presbyterian 

Jalapa, Mexico, May 16-18. 

WALTON W. RANKIN. 
Philadelphia. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Bernard V. Munger, of the faculty of 
Southwestern-at-Memphis, has accepted 
a call to the Corinth, Miss., church ef- 
fective June 1. 

J. C. Pelgrim has resigned his Miami 
Springs, Fla., pastorate and is now 
supplying the pulpit for the new church 
that is being organized in Hialeah, Fla. 

John H. Knight, formerly of Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has begun his new work 
as pastor of the Smyrna, Ga., church. 

Thos. H. McDill, Jr., leading A. R. P. 
minister and pastor of the Atlanta 
church, has been recalled into the Army 
chaplaincy and expects to leave in a 
short time. 

H. L. Sneed, Marietta, Ga., will be- 
come pastor of the Atcooga church in 
Dalton, Ga. 

A. Ray Howland, pastor of the Mar- 
shall, N. C. church (USA) for 12 years, 
has accepted a call to the Colver, Pa., 
church. 

J. A. Nisbet from Olivia, N. C., to 
Wallace, N. C. 

Jos. R. Woody from Goiania E de 
10iaz, Brazil, to Caiza Postal 36, Uber- 
landia, Minas, Brazil. 

Z. E. Lewis from Johnston, S. C. to 
Laurel, Va. 

F. E. King from Eldorado, Texas, to 
Anson, Texas. 

Lyle Gregory, Pine Bluff, Ark., has 
been divested of office without censure. 

John Scott Johnson from Middleburg, 
Va., to 698 Boulevard, Athens, Ga. 

J. Leslie Bell from Weston, Ohio to 
Route 8, Oxford, Ohio, May 1. 


women at 








COOK LECTURER 

Geo. A. Buttrick, minister of the 
Madison Avenue church, New York, has 
been named the Joseph Cook Lecturer 
to the Orient by the Presbyterian, USA, 
Board of Foreign Missions. Dr. But- 
trick will be in Asia in the fall and win- 
ter of 1951-52 on this lectureship; the 
Philippines, the Middle East and Eu- 
rope may also be included in his itiner- 
ary, in addition to Japan, Hong Kong, 
India, Pakistan, Thailand and Indo- 
nesia. 


DEATH 

Robert L. Riddie, 64, pastor of the 
Kenwood church, Baltimore, Md., died 
of a heart attack in the midst of the 
service of dedication of the new Ken- 
wood church. (See next columns.) 


Mrs. R. C. Morrow, whose retirement 
with that of Professor Morrow, after 41 
years’ service in Mexico was reported 
here March 12, died April 18 at Horse- 
shoe, N. C. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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REPORT TO THE ASSEMBLY 


National Security and the Christian Message 


twentieth century, we glance over 

the fifty eventful years during 
which world-rocking events have taken 
place. Both the dynamic and the direc- 
tion of those years would give the most 
optimistic person foreboding for the 
next half-century. 

Typical of the many profound changes 
which have taken place are those which 
characterize the political and economic 
spheres of life. The relatively stable 
political world of our fathers has utterly 
yanished. Great nations have lost con- 
trol of their colonial empires. 

The economic upheavals have been 
epochal. Two world wars and a major 
and minor depression, with resulting 
mountainous national debts and shifting 
centers of economic control, have com- 
pletely destroyed the stable economy of 
the years before World War I, which 
we thought of as “‘normalcy.’’ 

As this report is being written, we 
recognize the ‘‘fluid’”’ state of affairs. To 
wait until the picture is clear or the 
situation is stabilized would mean living 
in a state of ‘“‘suspended animation.” 
Whatever further changes may take 
place in the immediate future, we hope 
the considerations now to be presented 
and the urgency of the Christian mes- 
sage will justify the decision of the 
Council on Christian Relations in choos- 
ing as its theme for this year’s report, 
“National Security and the Christian 
Message.”’ 


A WE PASS the middle of the 


Military Is Not Final Answer 


While it is generally agreed that 
greatly enlarged military preparations 
are necessary for national self-defense, 
it is our Christian belief that military 
power is no final answer to the problem 
of security. As long as there is danger 
of aggression and nations exist which 
have made world conquest a part of 
their program, we must take adequate 
nilitary measures. Our people, our 
friends throughout the world, and our 
possible enemies must be convinced that 
we intend to take effective measures for 
our own security and on behalf of inter- 
national peace and concord. This curb 
to aggression lies behind the United 
Nations’ plan to prevent war by friendly 
cooperation if possible, but if necessary 
lo restrain aggression by force. 

When these urgent measures have 
been taken and if these worthy aims 
are realized, it still remains for creative 
and constructive forces to bring under- 
standing, to inspire confidence, and to 
brovide the power for world cooperation 
and reconciliation. 


It will be tragic if the solid core 
of American people seeks final safety 
in mere military might. 
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That such military might cannot guar- 
antee a peaceful world is seen in the 
fact that in five years after the close of 
a brilliant military victory over Japan 
and Germany, we in America are pos- 
sessed with fear and insecurity as never 
before. Never were there prophecies 
of more disquieting nature than are now 
heard on every side. Surely those who 
might be tempted to think “we ought 
to go to war and get this thing over” 
would be shocked out of this delusion 
if they would consider the misery of 
the world after the second global war 
and try to imagine the vast desolation 
a third would spread across the earth. 


More Than “Stop Communism” 


Let those who think Communism can 
be stopped by military measures alone 
remember that after the first World 
War Communism got a_ bridgehead, 
after the second World War it spread 
greatly and now has become a world 
threat, and that after the destruction 
of a third World War two-thirds of the 
world would be in such profound deso- 
lation and misery that the spread of 
Communism would be inevitable. In- 
stead of merely trying to “stop Com- 
munism,’”’ we must develop a strategy 
in such bold and creative terms that we 
can deal with the underlying causes of 
world upheaval and cure the conditions 
that make Communism possible. 


I. THE DANGERS WITHIN 


As a nation seeking to preserve its 
way of life and render world service, we 
must give earnest attention to condi- 
tions within our own gates. History 
shows that nations have fallen to foes 
without only after they had decayed 
within. Those who are eager to serve 
their country in this hour and feel a 
certain helplessness in doing some great 
thing on a distant battlefield, may find 
a large assignment in addressing them- 
selves to courageous life and action just 
where they live. By doing so they could 
go far toward making our nation a 
nation whose God is the Lord. 

America cannot afford to be self- 
righteous at any time and especially at 
this time. It is damning for us to de- 
nounce others and condemn alien 
ideologies while we ignore our own sins 
and fail to correct our own wrongs. 
The attitude that ‘‘we are always right 
and they are always wrong” is to be 
corrected by a sincere and searching 
examination of ourselves as we face 
things in our lives which have made 


possible a sad degree of accuracy in the 
accusation of those who criticize our 
actions and standards. 


What ‘“‘Democracy” Means 


To many of us democracy is a magic 
word. It would be disturbing to know 
what people across the seas think of our 
democracy. There many think of Ameri- 
can democracy in terms of Hollywood 
movies. Tammany Hall politics, lynch- 
ing, and the evils which disgrace our 
democracy. The American Way, the 
cynics point out, means plenty for that 
section of our population which is ‘‘well 
off.”” To many other people the Ameri- 
can Way means living in slums, periods 
of unemployment, inadequate educa- 
tional facilities, discriminations, and in- 
justices of many sorts. There is need 
for an unflinching diagnosis of our 
social, political, moral, and economic 
health as a nation. 

As we list some of the areas where we 
need to cleanse and strengthen our life, 
it is with the purpose of challenging 
our people to a true understanding of 
these matters. Our easy-going attitudes 
and our indifference to many evils must 
now give way to a severe dealing with 
ourselves and vigorous application of 
the principles of law and integrity to 
these ‘“‘moral saboteurs.” 


Distorted Sense of Values 


The superficiality of American life is 
striking. Cleverness and talk, pleasures 
and diversions are considered very im- 
portant. Our sense of values and the 
depth of our convictions are seriously 
deficient. It is for this reason one writer 
describes ours as a cut-flower civiliza- 
tion, and another describes our sensate 
culture as one dominated by sense im- 


pressions and sense satisfactions. We 
trust in machines and lay store by 
things. We distrust ideas and lack 


strong convictions. We exalt possessions 
and all but worship money. Approxi- 
mately one-half of our population is un- 
attached to any church, and a vast num- 
ber of those who are nominal Christians 
and church members take their faith 
lightly and give small personal or finan- 
cial support to the supreme _ business 
of seeking ‘first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. 


Our spiritual illiteracy, our lack 
of knowledge both of the facts of 
the Bible and the elements of our 
faith, have become a national scan- 
dal discussed by secular as well as 
religious journals. This ignorance is 
scrious and dangerous beyond ex- 
pression. 


We are well aware of the social evils 
which weaken our national life such as 
crime, the disintegration of the Ameri- 
can home, alcoholism and organized 








gambling. We know the character and 
extent of all of these, but to us they 
have seemed relatively unimportant— 
unfortunate but natural by-products, as 
it were, of our boasted American Way 
of life. Today we must see them as 
evidences of an inner weakness that 
may deprive us of the moral and 
spiritual strength necessary to meet a 
possible onslaught from without. 

Evils in the realm of politics also 
threaten our national security. The ex- 
pression, “‘politics is rotten,’ points up 
the low level of morals which prevails 
among office-seekers and office-holders. 
The standard of ethics is extremely low, 
even among many who should be the 
embodiment of law and righteousness. 
Private gain through collusion with 
nefarious interests, and open flouting 
of the rights of the people tell a part 
of the sad story of the decay of public 
morals. The Kefauver hearings have un- 
covered the octopus-like grip of ‘“‘the 
empires of crime’’ which is made pos- 
sible by the connivance and, in far too 
many instances, the participation of 
derelict public servants. This distress- 
ing situation is aided and abetted by 
public apathy. 


Thus we have a twentieth century 
illustration of Plato’s observation that 
the penalty people pay for not being 
interesed in politics is to be governed 
by people who are worse than them- 
selves, 


Party bickering and under-cutting for 
political advantage inside our nation at 
a time of world crisis constitute a dan- 
ger as well as a scandal. Surely this 
is a time when responsible statesmen 
of both parties should be able to rise 
above consideration of selfish partisan 
advantage, so as to handle wisely our 
immediate problems and to chart a long- 
range course in national and _ inter- 
national affairs. 


Wave of Character Assassination 


We are afflicted with another plague 
in our political life. The appeal to fear 
and the hysteria campaigns—whether 
led by earnest, frightened, or incited 
partisans—-smother our essential demo- 
cratic freedom to hold and to proclaim 
an honest opinion. To label as Com- 
munists those who espouse constructive 
change or to smear the character and 
bemean the motives of political op- 
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ponents, are perversions of personal 
freedom. Character assassination is 
serious. Surely this is a time when free 


citizens with dearly bought institutions 
of law and order should find a way of 
living and working together and refuse 
to become victims of the old strategy of 
“divide and conquer.” 

Secularism is another disease that 
afflicts America. Materialism is ram- 
pant in our nation. The failure of Chris- 
tian citizenship to recognize the sov- 
ereignty of God and fulfill the steward- 
ship of life constitutes a defect in the 
health of our complex national life. The 
worship of things and the equation of 
success with financial affluence are dan- 
gerous symptoms. 


It is a disturbing but undeniable 
fact that the “practical atheism” of 
a great section of American life is 


nearly as serious as the avowed 
atheism of the leaders of Russian 
Communism. 


Indifference to divine values and ex. 
cluding God from. so-called secular 
affairs can do a damage comparable to 
that of those who act in violence. Eeo- 
nomic inequalities and lack of oppor- 
tunities in some areas of American life 
make many feel aggrieved and even re- 
bellious. It is very hard for the small 
per cent of our population that benefits 
the most from “free enterprise” to 
realize that the vast majority of our 
people do not have the freedom con- 
ferred by ample means. Those who 
feel discriminated against or unfairly 
treated, tend to become “pockets of 
desperation,’’ hotbeds where Commun- 
ism can breed within our borders. 

(Continued next week) 


The Church and Youth 


By VIRGINIA WARD* 


S A PART of a high school course 

in Family and Community Living 

a group of twenty-six girls and 

boys in New Hanover High School were 

asked to describe the growth of their 

religious attitude from as far back as 

they could recall. The findings are con- 

sidered simply interesting side lights on 

certain adolescents’ point of view. The 

following are some excerpts from these 
papers. 


“Now that I am old enough to 
decide how many services I want to 
attend, I don’t attend as much as I 


did when [I was growing up.’’— 
WAYNE. 
“For myself [ have never been 


made to goto church. My family has 
always gone and I went with them. 
I don't belong to any church because 
I haven’t decided which church I 
would like to join. | think one should 
understand about the church and the 
way of worshiping before he joins it.” 
—BETTY. 

“T remember going to church when 
I was about five years old. Then I 
wanted to go, but the older I got I 
had the tendency not to want to go 
to church.’’——-SHIRLEY. 

‘‘When I was small [ didn’t under- 
stand things about religion and the 
church. I went to church but since I 
got to understand more about it, I 
attend church more and also like to 
go.”°—PAT. 





*High School Teacher of Family Edu- 
cation, Wilmington, N. C. 
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“The older I became the less I went 
to church. I’m sorry to admit it but 
it is the truth.’”—ED. 


Why do some of these girls and boys 
grow up with an increasing interest in 
church activities and some others have 
a tendency not to want to go to church? 


Definitions Come Too Early 


One part of the answer can be found 
in the report of the Mid-Century White 
House Conference. Raymond B. John- 
son of Hingham, Massachusetts, sug- 
gested that the current apathy of young 
people toward religion may mean that 
“‘we need to broaden the base of our 
conception.”” Said he: ‘The difficulty 
is that we start off with definitions in- 
stead of developing in the individual 
capacity for religion, giving him an op- 
portunity to think the subject through 
and then to follow any particular faith 
which he may prefer.’”’ Betty’s experi- 
ence cited above bears out this point. 

In various studies and at the county- 
wide White House Conference meetings 
held over North Carolina many of the 
unmet needs of children and youth in 
the state became evident. ‘‘Need for 
church programs more directly geared 
to everyday living, including increased 
emphasis on the phases of religious eqn- 
cation which teach values and human 
relationships,’’ was the fifth in the list 
of unmet needs that was compiled after 
these conferences. 








WORLD MISSIONS receipts from April 1 

through April 16 show an increase 
of $12,530 over the same period last 
year. Additional receipts from Program 
of Progress funds add $613 more to the 
increase. This, of course, does not make 
up for the net decrease last year of 
$47,774 (including Program of Progress 
receipts compared with the year before). 
Ordinary missions receipts were $78,015 
more than last year. 
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8. The Organist 


NOTE: The following suggestions 
have been contributed by interested peo- 
ple across the church. 

e Refrain from playing while the 
minister is praying the offertory prayer. 

e 1 wish I could suggest that our 
organist would retire. 

e The service starts with the pre- 
lude. It takes a great deal of time to 
prepare. God does not enter the sanc- 
tuary with the minister. His presence 
should be felt from the moment one 
enters his house. The sanctuary is not 
the place for conversation but one of 
worship. Of course, the postlude is im- 
possible. The Amen of the benediction 
is the signal for pandemonium. 

e If we must have music during 
prayer, that it always be as subdued as 
possible and especially that the organist 
not play hymns at that time. I do not 
like music about ‘“‘Sweet hour of prayer” 
when we are supposed to be praying. 
Most hymns are familiar and I invari- 
ably follow the words of the hymn in- 
stead of the prayer. It is most distract- 
ing. 

e The ability to play like everything 
else in life is known by its fruits and 
not by its roots. Just because an 
organist has been playing the organ for 
a century doesn’t mean that she has the 
right to play it for the rest of her life. 

@ With a capable choir and a com- 
petent choirmaster, the organist’s proper 
function is probably that of accompanist. 
In any other situation the organist (or 
pianist) should think of herself as the 
leader. She should set the tempo and 
determine the interpretation and always 
maintain the mastery of the situation. 
On the other hand, let the organist re- 
member that she should lead, and not 
outstrip the congregation. 

e Most congregations enjoy singing 
the hymns. They should be played in 
proper time and in a way that is easy 
to follow. Don’t ever let the singing 
drag, but don’t race through the hymn 
so that no one ean follow. 

@ In selecting preludes, offertory, and 
postludes, if the music isn’t worshipful, 
do not play it regardless of how fine 
the music is. Help make the service 
smooth by playing interludes for the 
seating of late-comers at the places 
designated in the order of worship. 

@® She should play over the tunes to 
be used in the service beforehand. 
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@ Preludes should primarily be rest- 
ful and quieting. Organists should make 
a special study of how to play hymns 
and should not lean toward fast or slow 
playing as a general practice. Each 
hymn has its own proper tempo. Hymns 
generally should be played simply with- 
out too much “dressing up.”’ Organists 
could profitably have a discerning 
listener give suggestions from the stand- 
point of the congregation as to whether, 
for example, the organ is too loud or 
too quiet for congregational or choir 
singing. Organists should play a varied 
repertory of music, realizing that many 
musical tastes exist in a congregation. 
The organist’s particular leaning toward 
modern, Bach, Franck, etc., should not 
lead to these types of music almost ex- 
clusively. 

1. Learn to play hymns rhythmically, 
remember the first rule of song inter- 


pretation is, ‘“‘The song must march.” 
2. Read the text of the hymn as you 
play; the music must interpret the text. 
3. Use the organ to lead and accompany 
the choir, the congregation. Sometimes 
the “King of Instruments” lords-it-over 
the congregation or choir, drowning out 
the voices. 4. Remember that music 
must be the servant of the church, not 
the church the servant of music. Church 
music is not an auxiliary of the local 
music club, neither choir loft, console 
(or pulpit) is the place for prima donna 
technical displays or shows. 5. Don’t 
laugh at the preacher’s choice of hymns. 
If he chooses a good text with a poor 
tune tactfully suggest that you would 
like an opportunity to teach the con- 
gregation a tune that expresses tne 
sentiment of the text better. Then learn 
how to teach them to sing good tunes! 
If he insists that people will only sing 
‘‘what they like” ask if he only preaches 
sermons that ‘“please’’ the _ people. 
Chances are he will get the point. 


1. NEXT WEEK—9. ‘The Organist, 
continued. THEN, Commissioners to 
the General Assembly (see below). 
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S TILLMAN COLLEGE 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


@Why not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 


Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
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EDITORIAL 


Hebrew for All 


The required study of Hebrew for all 
ministerial candidates has long been a 














concern of people who are interested in 
theological education. The report of the 
ad interim committee (OUTLOOK, April 
30) recommending that it continue to 
be required and that, teach- 
ing procedures be improved will be re- 
ceived with interest. 

There will doubtless be some who will 
disagree with the report, though it will 
hardly be possible to do anything but 
approve what the committee has pre- 
sented, Although several hundred (752; 
almost half) admitted that their own 
experience was a waste of time, only 
416 of these felt that it should not con- 
tinue to be required. 

Some 


if possible, 


people regret that the 
questionnaire which was submitted to 
the ministers appeared to be directed to 
the outcome which has now been ob- 
That is, 
tant questions were not asked. 


may 


tained. several highly impor- 


For example, one important question 
would have been this: Do you think 
you would understand more about the 
Bible if you had spent the same amount 
of time that you spent in Hebrew in 
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the study of English Bible? 

Or, which would help a ministerial 
student more in teaching the Bible in 
terms that will be vital to his people— 
a knowledge of Hebrew or a knowledge 
of the English Bible? 

The continued requirement of Hebrew 
for all men will not appeal to some 
people as the best way to discover and 
develop scholars in that particular 
branch of learning. It is to be regretted 
that other possibilities were not ex- 
plored. No one will question the de- 
sirability of producing enough Hebrew 
scholars to care for the present and fu- 
ture demands of teaching and leadership 
in the field, but many will question the 
flat requirement that all men, despite 
interest or capability, shall be required 
to do what those with scholarly apti- 
tudes and ambitions are eager to do. 
For one thing, it holds back the scholars 
when they must proceed at the pedes- 
trian rate of the unscholarly. Further- 
more, there are adequate tests which 
can and should be made to reveal clearly 
which men should be encouraged to 
pursue such language study and which 
will be more greatly helped in their 
preparation for the ministry by other 
courses. To require all to do the same 
would seem lacking in understanding of 
individual capacities and differences. 

The committee found that only 24 of 
108 seminaries continue to require He- 
brew and that 16 of these are in the 
Presbyterian and Reformed tradition. 
If the churches in this tradition cease 
to require Hebrew, the committee asks, 
where shall the church at large find 
its scholars and teachers of Hebrew? 

The answer would probably be that 
it will continue to look where it has 
always looked and found them. We 
suspect that it would be more than diffi- 
cult to prove that the Presbyterian and 
Reformed bodies are now producing five 
times as many Hebrew scholars as these 
others; in fact, it could even be ques- 
tioned whether we are producing as 
many. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that many of these 84 semi- 
naries are producing scholars in all 
fields in at least as great proportion as 
ours. 

After all, the great or productive 
scholar in Hebrew or any other field is 
going to be the one who has the native 
endowment, who has the flame kindled 
in his soul, who is guided by someone 
who can keep that flame burning and is 
immersed in a situation which puts a 
premium on scholarship. 


Our past efforts have not done this, 
for we have not averaged a productive 
scholar in Hebrew for each seminary 
some would even claim that we 
have not averaged one per student gen- 
eration; we shall hardly do better in 
the future. Meanwhile, we have required 
all men preparing for the ministry to 
bide their time during two of their 
three seminary years when they could 
have been led into fields which would 
have stimulated and inspired them as 
they look toward their chosen work. 


class; 





The Moderator and the Chairmen 


We believe that after this year the 
church will insist that the Assembly’s 
moderator should appoint his own stand- 
ing committee chairman. 

In getting the new organization under 
way last year, the moderator of the 
former Assembly was asked to appoint 
the chairmen of standing committees 
of the 1950 Assembly. In this instance 
it worked out very well, but it would 
not always do so. Then, in order that 
its moderator might have a turn at the 
job, the 1950 Assembly instructed its 
moderator to appoint the chairmen of 
standing committees for the 1951 As- 
sembly. It was made clear, however, 
that this instruction was for only one 
year. 

This is not too difficult a chore. Com- 
mittees are now reduced to 12, and any 
man who is likely to be elected modera- 
tor knows the church well enough to 
appoint 12 good men in a short while. 
Moreover, all members of the commit- 
tees are assigned and required to be 
prepared for service on the committees 
before the Assembly convenes. 

We would never tolerate a situation 
in our national government whereby a 
retiring President appointed the cabinet 
officers who are to serve with the next 
President. Of course, we would not care 
to press the analogy too far, but we 
Presbyterians like to boast that our 
American government closely parallels 
our form of government. In both cases 
there is good reason for the new of- 
ficial to name his own leaders. 

We do not always have a situation 
in the Assembly where some burning 
issue is before us, though it is true that 
we always have policies at stake where 
the appointment of a committee chair- 
man can possibly influence the decision 
one way or the other. It is conceivable, 
however, that some issue of far-reach- 
ing consequence will face us some day; 
commissioners will be appointed because 
they are for or against the proposition; 
a moderator may be named because he 
is for or against the same proposition 
and will be expected to organize the As- 
sembly accordingly. If we came to such 
an Assembly and found ourselves frus- 
trated by such a rule, there is nothing 
we could do about it without embar- 
rassment and wrangling. 

Even though it will mean that the 
next moderator will be deprived of the 
privilege of appointing any standing 
committee chairmen, we had better take 
care of this situation before we have 
cause to regret it. 











AN EXCELLENT volume containing the 

addresses given at the recent Auburn 
youth convention on the world mission 
of the church has been printed and dis- 
tributed by the Department of Youth 
Work (Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va.). 
These major addresses will long be of 
inspiration to the young people who 
attended that meeting. A few copies are 
available to others who may request 
them. 
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Yo. 7 ma series on the Ten Commandents (Ic.) 


THIS MEANS YOU 


Religion in the First Person Singular 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 








“THOU shalt . . .” 


F YOU want to know whether a 

poem is good, try substituting some 

other words or phrases for those 
the poet selected. If it is a good one 
(let us say Gray’s Elegy) you will come 
to the conclusion that to change a single 
word would spoil it. 

The reader of the Bible is often im- 
pressed with the rightness of the very 
words used. This is true in the Ten 
Commandments. Each one of them be- 
sins with the same word: THOU. Not 
_Men ought to do thus and so, or Man 
ought; not even Ye shall; but Thou 
shalt. 

In the Original Hebrew it is even 
more particular than this. That lan- 
suage has two words for Thou (or You, 
in the singular, as we use such words 
today); also two ways of giving orders. 
One is masculine, one is feminine. Lis- 
tening to someone give a command in 
Hebrew, one can always tell whether 
the order is being given to a man or & 
women. The Ten Commandments were 
addressed every one to men. We can 
go farther than that. Anyone can see, 
from looking them over, that they were 
addressed to married, property-owning 
men, old enough to have children, not 
old enough to have lost their parents. 
Does this mean that the Command- 
ments were not intended for women, 
children, servants, the aged, the child- 
less, or persons without house or be- 
longings? 

Not at all. While the Command- 
ments, as we have seen, are essentially 
for all human beings, those particular 
ten laws were historically directed to- 
ward the people who, under the circum- 
stances, could do most about them. It 
was a man’s world, and the men to 
whom these commandments were first 
of all spoken were the men who made 
their little world. They ran _ their 
households, they ran the community. 
It was theirs to teach the Command- 
ments to their families and servants. It 
was their responsibility to see that the 
Law was obeyed. 

It is not true that God’s laws are only 
for the “little people.” The bigger you 
are, the freer from the Law? Quite the 
contrary! The bigger you are, the more 
responsibility you have under the Law. 
One poor lone beggar on the ragged 
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edge of society is responsible only for 
himself, and few there are (except God) 
to care what he does. But the more im- 
portant a man is in his community, the 
more important it is that he be in line 
with the will of God. One beggar gone 
wrong may influence nobody; one pillar 
of society gone crooked will pull many 
down when he falls. Social responsi- 
bility is suggested by the very fact that 
these laws are directed, first of all, to 
just the people who bore the responsi- 
bility for their society on their shoul- 
ders. 

The morality of the Ten Command- 
ments is a social morality. A purely 
individualistic goodness is not really 
good. 


UT TO COME BACK to where we 
started: this word YOU. It has 
often been said that religion 

never comes to life till it gets into the 
first person singular. Everything starts 
with the individual. There is no such 
thing as a social conscience that was 
not somebody’s individual conscience 
first. There are no such things as so- 
cial duties that are not, somewhere, the 
duties of individuals. There is no so- 
cial guilt which rests on no individuals. 
God’s commands are written on the 
heart—and each man has his own. 
That is why the word “ought” has to 
be felt from within. If all we know 
about “fought” is in the third person, 
we don’t know enough about it. If we 
never think the word except as “he 
ought, she ought, they ought,’’ we do 
not know its meaning. If it is only 
“somebody ought’’ we still haven’t got 
to it. If we hear it from the outside, 
somebody else saying it to wus, our 
armor of self-content is still undented. 

If all you hear is someone else say- 
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ing ‘‘You ought,” all you feel is that 
someone else wants you to act in a cer- 
tain way. You may do it, so as to be 
thought well of, or to keep from being 
arrested, or getting into trouble; but 
you still do not know what oughtness 
is. It has to get inside of you. You 
have to feel I OUGHT. When you do 
feel that, then you don’t need any voice 
from the outside. When you feel it you 
never retort, That's what you think! 
You say humbly and with shame, Yes, 
I know it, you don’t need to tell mea. 
And once it gets down inside of you, 
it will have a moving effect it never had 
when it was only a word spoken at your 
ear. No one can explain what OUGHT 
means. It is one of the indefinables. 
But no one can doubt it once he has ex- 
perienced it. 


HEN HOW does God expect even 

his ‘‘Thou shalt’? to get into a 

man’s soul as “I ought”? How 
can God’s command become man’s ad- 
mission? Even more, how can God’s 
command become man’s desire? This 
is a mystery, because the human heart 
is a mystery, and God’s way with the 
heart is still less open to every man’s 
inspection. Why is there a response 
from one and not from another? Why 
is response so swift from some, so slow 
from others? And why not perfect in 
any? 

There is a clue here: when God’s 
Spirit speaks to the heart, he does not 
speak to an emptiness. ‘‘He that hath 
an ear, let him hear.” There are al- 
ways some who hear; and even in the 
deaf there is a stirring, an unease, when 
10d’s voice passes by. 

One thing is always certain: religion 
is direct and personal; it is God and a 
man saying ‘‘Thou"’ to each other, or 
it is not real. No man hears with an- 
other’s ear. A man has no business ask- 
ing, ‘‘What shall this man do?”’ who has 
not listened first to ‘‘Follow thou me.” 
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Sam Lanham, Schreiner student from 
Hondo, Texas, is an active member of 
the Presbyterian Youth Fellowship and 
a member of the choir of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Kerrville. Lanham 
is Cadet Major and Battalion Comman- 
der of the Schreiner cadet corps, editor 
of the student newspaper, and an honor 


student. 
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County-Unit System 
Held Key to Change 


Georgia News Letter 


A group of students from different 
denominations were told recently that 
“there is nothing wrong with the Geor- 
gia highway system that can’t be 
changed the day after the county-unit 
system is abolished.” This was the 
statement of Attorney Baxter Jones, a 
member of Atlanta’s First Presbyterian 
church. Mr. Jones contributed much 
to the defeat of recent efforts to extend 
the county-unit plan to primaries. In 


his talk to the students he suggested 
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that “tthe opportunity to vote on the 
unit plan (in the last elections) has 
made the issue one of legal action rather 
than moral discussion as heretofore.” 
The unit system, he feels, will be dis- 
allowed once it can be brought into the 
courts. 


Governor Notes Gains in 
Expenditures for Education 
Expenditures for education have been 
raised from $47 million to nearly $99 
million since Governor Herman Tal- 
madge went into the office, he recently 
told the Georgia Laundry and Cleaners’ 
Association. He also said, “We are 
building hospitals and health centers 
throughout the state and have already 
completed $30 million worth of these 
new buildings.” In a television inter- 
view the Governor reported that the 
minimum foundation program for edu- 
eation will raise the average expendi- 
ture per pupil from $103 to $144 a year. 
The national average is $198. ‘Better 
salaries,” he said, ‘‘will enable the state 
to get more teachers, probably 1,000 by 
September.” Bulk of the new three per 
cent sales tax will go for education. 


McCain Is Honored in 
Agnes Scott Ceremony 

J. R. McCain, who has completed 36 
years service to Agnes Scott college, 28 
of which have been as president, was 
recently honored on his 70th birthday. 
More than 800 alumnae, students, fac- 
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ulty and friends were on hand.. 


Presi. 
dent-elect Wallace M. Alston presided, 


A bound volume of 1,000 letters wag 
presented Dr. McCain; it was announceg 
that the college library will bear hig 
name and that a library endowment fung 


is being established in his honor. Then, 
a Buick automobile, a gift from bugj. 
ness friends, was presented him. Under 
his leadership the college has more thay 
doubled the number of its buildings anq 
its ground area and financial resources 
have advanced from less than a million 
dollars to $6,700,000. 


Regional Director’s Office 
Lists Summer Conferences 

Summer conferences for groups in the 
Synod of Georgia have been announced 
by the office of Don L. Erwin, who be- 
came regional director on March 1. 
Headquarters for this office are in the 
Central church building at 36 Hunter 
St., S. W., Atlanta. Conferences listed 
include: vacation school institutes in 
four presbyteries, April and May; Pio- 
neer and Senior camps in all presby- 
téries, June and July; synod’s men’s 
conference, June 2-3, Columbia Semi- 
nary, with R. McF. Crowe as inspira- 
tional speaker; synod’s youth fellowship, 
June 11-16, Camp Rutledge, with David 
M. Currie as inspirational speaker; 
Negro youth conference, June 2-7, Gam- 
mon Seminary in Atlanta. 


Griswold Says Church Must 
Claim Share of Television 

“For the church today not to make 
extensive use of both radio and televi- 
sion would be as unthinkable as for St. 
Paul to have refused to travel in ships 
or Luther and Calvin to have regarded 
the printing press as unworthy,” Clay- 
ton T. Griswold recently declared at a 
radio workshop in Atlanta. Dr. Gris- 
wold is executive director of the Radio 
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and TV Department of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA. He said there are still 
some churchmen and educators who 
“look down their noses” at television. 
While they have reason to be troubled 


about the intellectual and social con~ 


tent of much TV programming, he said, 
“the fault lies with the producers and 
the tastes of the audience they are try- 
ing to reach and not with the medium 
itself the eight wonder of the 
modern world.”” (RNS) 


student Activities Continue 
To Make Good Advances 

Student centers and student work in 
the Synod of Georgia are making good 


gains. The First church in Milledgeville, 
a predominantly college town, will com- 
plete improvements costing $150,000 
soon. , . . Approximately 100 attended 
the recent Westminster Fellowship con- 
ference in Macon. The fall re- 
treat of the Westminster Fellowship 
Council will be held at Camp Daniel 
Morgan, Rutledge, Ga., August 30-Sept. 
1. Margaret McRae of Agnes Scott is 
the Council’s new president. 


Miscellany 

Although theology students at Emory 
University voted 234 to 13 in favor of 
admitting Negroes to the graduate 
school of religion, the Emory Student 


Council voted 13-11 against admitting 
them without discrimination to the grad- 
uate school. Columbus’ First 
church and Atlanta’s North Avenue 
church are offering their facilities to 
provide for armed forces personnel on 
an ‘‘open house” basis at specified times. 

Columbia Seminary’s choir re- 
cently attracted large congregations on 
a tour through Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama. . In a state where poli- 
ticilans seem to believe that a man has 
to be a Baptist to be elected governor, 
three of the last four mayors of Thomas- 
ville have been Presbyterians. 

D. M. BROWN. 
Atlanta. 
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New Missionaries Needed in 1951] 


At its April meeting the Board of World Missions approved the following list of new mis- 


sionaries which the various missions requested: 


AFRICA 
Evangelistic 


Bibanga—1 unit* and 1 lady 
Bulape—2 units 
Lubondai—1 unit and 1 lady 
Luebo—3 units and 1 lady 
Luluabourg—I unit 

Mboi—1 unit 

Moma—1 unit 

Mutoto—2 units and 1 lady 
Kasha—1 lady 

New Stations—2 units 


Educational 


Bibanga—1 unit 
Kakinda—2 units 
Kasha—1 unit 

Luebo—1 unit 
Luluabourg—1 unit 
Mboi—1 unit 

Moma—1 unit 

Secondary Schools—2 units 


Medical 


Bulape—1 doctor, 1 nurse 
Lubondai—1 nurse 
Luebo—1 nurse 
Mutoto—1 doctor, 1 nurse 
1 dentist 

1 leprologist 


Industrial 


Bulape—1 unit 
Mutoto—1 unit 


1 business man 
1 matron—dietitian for Central School 
2 teachers for Central School 


EAST BRAZIL 


2 evangelistic couples—ordained for evan- 
gelistic work 

man for Director Physical Education 
ladies for school work in primary schools 
music teachers—1 for pioneer and 1 for 
choir 

1 couple ordained for evangelistic work 

1 Director of Religious Education 

1 nurse (dietitian) 


bo bo 


WEST BRAZIL 


5 evangelistic couples 

1 single woman missionary with musical 
training 

1 woman missionary (with special peda- 
gogical experience to do evangelistic 
and educational extension work in con- 
nection with the Bible School) 


NORTH BRAZIL 


1 single lady for educational work 

2 educational couples for educational work 

5 couples for evangelistic work 

1 Sunday School extension worker or spe- 
cialist in Religious Education 


JAPAN 


1 specialist in men’s education for Shikoku 
College for a period of one year 

1 couple for work among the Chinese as 

soon as possible 

music specialist to spend Sabbatical 

leave in Japan 

teacher for Kinjo College (man) 

Home Economies teacher for Kinjo Col- 

lege 

educational man with speciality in theo- 

logical training for the Seminary 

educational man, prepared to teach 

Latin and Greek at Men’s College 

educational man to teach Bible, or- 

dained, for the Men’s College 

2 English teachers for Kinjo; 1 teacher of 
high school subjects at Seiwa. 

1 man or woman speciaiist in orphanage 
and children’s work 

1 doctor—1 nurse 


MEXICO 


4 evangelistic couples 

1 couple for teaching in the Bible School 
for Men in Coatepec 

1 nurse 

1 laboratory technician 


PORTUGAL 


1 missionary couple 
1 Director of Religious Education 


— 


=a" 


re ee | 


The unsettled conditions in Korea and China made it necessary to post- 
pone consideration of reinforcement needs for those fields. 


Anyone desiring specific information about these jobs on our mission 
fields may write to Rev. Eugene Daniel, Candidate Secretary, Board of World 


Missions, Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 





*A unit may be either a single man or a couple. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


—— 





The Southern Kingdom 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 20, 1951 


Il Kings 18-20; II Chron. 29-30; Isaiah 31. 


Printed Text: II Kings 18:1-7; 


Isaiah 31:1-3. 


Our lesson last week led us to sketch 
rapidly the history of Israel, the north- 
ernmost of the two kingdoms which 
came into being after the death of 
Solomon. We observed some of the fac- 
tors which led to its decline and ulti- 
mate collapse, particularly the debase- 
ment of its worship and its growing 
unconcern for human needs. 

Judah, the Southern kingdom, mean- 
while had followed a more even course, 
partly because its kings, unlike those of 
Israel, were representatives of a single 
dynasty, all descendants of David. Some 
of these rulers encouraged the worship 
of other gods, because they were re- 
ligious syneretists, or because it was a 
policy which helped to cement political 
alliances. Others instituted periodic 
religious reforms and were praised by 
the religious leaders for their fidelity 
to Jehovah, the God of Israel. 


I. Judah’s Predicament 


Hezekiah came to the throne of Judah, 
when Israel, the northern nation was 
tottering to its fall, and when his own 
nation had reached one of its lowest 
ebbs, both spiritually and _ politically. 
Ahaz, his father, followed three able 
and devout monarchs who had ruled 
with success and great prosperity for 
seventy years. For political reasons, 
probably, Ahaz adopted the religious 
policy of the northern kingdom, Israel, 
a policy which involved acceptance of 
the worship of the heathen nations 
round about. Thus he favored the wor- 
ship of Baalim, the immoral God of the 
Canaanites (II Chron. 28:2), and he 
sacrificed little children and burnt them 
on the altar of the valley of Hinnom 
(28:3). This religious policy was fol- 
lowed by serious military reverses. First, 
Syria defeated Judah and carried away 
humerous captives (28:5-7). Then Is- 
rael played the part of the divine 
scourge and a still greater captivity was 
averted only by the interposition of a 
prophet of Jehovah (28:8-15). As a 
result of these defeats Judah was so 
weakened that she could not protect 
herself from her other neighbors. The 
Edomites raided her territory from the 
southeast, and the Philistines took pos- 
session of a number of her towns on 
the southwest (28:17-18). 

Meanwhile a new world power had 
tisen upon the scene, Assyria, which 
possessed the cruelest and most efficient 
war machine of ancient times. Under 
Tiglath-Pileser (747-727 B. C.) it be- 
came the dominant power in Western 
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Asia. The army was reorganized and 
made irresistible and a new administra- 
tive system was introduced, the empire 
being centralized at Nineveh and gov- 
erned by a bureaucracy, at the head of 
which was the king. Tiglath-Pileser’s 
policy was two-fold: to weld Western 
Asia into a single Empire, held together 
by military force and fiscal laws; and 
to secure the trade of the world for 
the merchants of Nineveh. These ob- 
jects were kept steadily in view through- 
out the reigns of Tiglath-Pileser and his 
successors. 

Very unwisely Ahaz robbed the temple 
of a part of its treasures to purchase 
the aid of this new and rising power 
against his more immediate neighbors, 
a mistaken move which brought him 
no relief but began those unfortunate 
relations of Judah with the great 
powers to the north which prepared the 
way for the final captivity. During the 
reign of Tiglath-Pileser both Israel and 
Judah (through the unwise policy of 
Ahaz) became subject states and pur- 
chased some degree of independence 
only through the payment of a heavy 
annual tribute. 

The misfortunes of Ahaz only inten- 
sified his religious policy. He adopted 
the religion of Syria, whose God he 
decided was more powerful than his 
own. He rifled the temple of its re- 
maining treasures, and finally closed its 
doors. ‘The public worship of Jehovah 
ceased in Jerusalem, and heathen altars 
were set up in every corner of the city. 
Throughout all the cities of the land, 
also, altars smoked with idolatrous sac- 
rifice. True religion had seemingly 
perished in Judah, and the God of Is- 
rael was forgotten.” 

This was the situation when Hezekiah 
began to reign at the age of twenty- 
five. As Dr. Snowden has pointed out: 
“He was one of those rare cases in 
which heredity turns a corner in the 
most unexpected way, a good son com- 
ing out of a bad father. His mother’s 
name, Abijah (My father is Jehovah) 
may contain the explanation of his train- 
ing and character. Whenever on the 
pages of history, whether sacred or pro- 
fane, we find a good man, we may look 
in the background for a good mother. 
‘A good mother,’ says George Herbert, 
‘is worth a hundred school-masters.’ ” 

There were other influences, no doubt, 
which help to explain why Hezekiah re- 
versed the policy of his father. To be- 
gin with, there was the miserable state 
of the nation. Then Micah and Isaiah 


had begun to prophesy during the reign 
of Ahaz, and their words which had 
seemed wasted, as the words of preach- 
ers and teachers so often do, now began 
to bear their fruit. Micah, we know, 
made a profound impression on the 
populace, and Isaiah became, under 
Hezekiah, the most influential man in 
the nation. 


II. Religious Revival 


Hezekiah’s first official act, taken in 
the first year of his reign and in its 
first month, was to reopen the doors 
of Jehovah’s house and to repair them 
(II Chron. 29:3). Then he called to- 
gether the priests and the Levites and 
said unto them: ‘Hear me, ye Levites, 
now sanctify yourselves and sanctify the 
house of Jehovah, the God of your fa- 
thers and carry forth the filthiness out 
of the holy place” (29:5): 

It was a very practical purpose that 
Hezekiah had in mind: ‘Our fathers 
have trespassed,’’ he said, ‘“‘and done 
that which was evil in the sight of Je- 
hovah our God, and have forsaken him, 
and have turned away their faces from 
the habitation of Jehovah, and turned 
their backs. . . . Wherefore, the wrath 
of Jehovah was upon Judah and Jeru- 
salem, and he hath delivered them to 
be tossed to and fro, to be an aston- 
ishment and a hissing, as ye see with 
your eyes. . Now it is in my heart 
to make a covenant with Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, that his fierce anger may 
turn away from us” (29:6, 8, 10). No 
doubt Hezekiah would advise America 
that political expedients need to be 
supplemented by a revival of religion, 
that security will not be achieved until 
people turn again to God, not only to 
his worship, but also to his standards 
of righteousness. 

In response to Hezekiah’s instructions 
the Levites spent eight days in cleansing 
away the filth from the temple courts 
and eight days more in purifying the 
temple itself. Hezekiah then went into 
the house of the Lord with the leading 
men of the city and in a gorgeous and 
impressive ceremony rededicated the 
building to the worship of God (29:20- 
30). The royal dedication was followed 
by an appeal from Hezekiah for a na- 
tional and voluntary consecration of the 
people. The response was so great that 
the priests could not carry out the nec- 
essary sacrificial duties and had to ac- 
cept the aid of the more zealous Levites 
“So the service of the house of Jehovah 
was set in order. And Hezekiah rejoiced 
and all the people” (29:36). 

Religious revival for Hezekiah meant 
not only turning unto the true God but 
also a turning away from false gods. 
So we read in II Kings 8:4 that Heze- 
kiah ‘‘removed the high places and brake 
the pillars and cut down the Asherah 
and brake in pieces the brazen serpent 
that Moses had made . . and called 
it Nehustan.” The high places were 
local shrines, set up on various elevated 
sites by the Canaanites, and taken over 
by the Israelites when they occupied 
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the land. Here pagan rites were in- 
corporated into the worship of the 
chesen people and the destruction of 
the High Places became necessary if 
the pure worship of Jehovah was to 
survive. The pillars were obelisks of 
wood or stone set up as the symbols of 
Baal, the god of the Canaanites; and 
the Asherah (wrongfully rendered as 
‘“‘groves’” in the King James version) 
were wooden symbols of Asherah, the 
goddess of fertility, whose worship in- 
volved the practice of religious prostitu- 
tion. “The brazen serpent that Moses 
made’’ was perhaps a copy of the origi- 
nal which had worked such miracles in 
the early days (Numbers 21:9). This 
serpent, too, had become an object of 
worship, so much like the worship of a 
heathen idol, that Hezekiah had it de- 
stroyed. It is only a piece of brass 
(‘‘Nehustan’’), he said. 

This restoration of the true worship, 
this destruction of the corrupting influ- 
ences in Judah’s life, was no idle ges- 
ture on Hezekiah’s part, no political play 
for the support of a people who were 
“fed up” with the pagan policy of his 
predecessor. As the inspired historian 
tells us, ‘He trusted in Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, so that after him was none 
like him among all the kings of Judah, 
nor among them that were before him. 
For he clave to Jehovah; he departed 
not from following him, but kept his 
commandments. . . .” 


Ill. Military Deliverance 


But piety is no adequate substitute 
for wisdom, and trust in the Lord does 
not mean that a statesman may not be 
politically inept. 

While Hezekiah carried out his re- 
ligious reforms the international situa- 
tion Israel, the 
northern kingdom, refused to continue 
its tribute to Assyria under the reign of 
Shalmaneser IV (727-722 B.C.). Asa 
result, the siege of Samaria, the capital 
of Israel, was begun under Shalmaneser 
and completed by his successor Sargon 
(722-705 B. C.). Sargon captured and 
destroyed the city; according to his own 
account, he also carried away 27,292 
of the choicest people of Israel and 
settled them in another portion of the 
empire. He brought in other colonists 
in their place, on whose loyalty he 
could depend. Thus the kingdom of 
northern Israel passed into oblivion and 
Judah was left directly exposed to the 
ravages of the cruelest military power 
of the ancient world. In fact she escaped 
destruction at the time only by promis- 
ing heavy tribute. 

Meanwhile in 712 B. C. an Ethiopian 
king conquered lower Egypt and 
founded the 25th Egyptian dynasty. 
Ambitious to extend his influence into 
Asia, he sent representatives to the 
different states of southern Palestine in 
order to stir them up to rebellion against 
Assyria. Isaiah, the prophet, was the 
only one of the statesmen of Judah who 
recognized the insincerity and worth- 
lessness of Egypt’s promises. In the 


grew steadily worse. 
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face of overwhelming public opinion he 
pointed out the insane folly of Judah’s 
international policy in putting her trust 
in unstable allies and in armaments that 
were utterly inadequate for the purpose. 
He urged the leaders of Israel to trust 
in God rather than in horses and 
chariots, (the planes and tanks of an 
earlier day) and not to set themselves 
against the eternal purposes of God. If 
their present course was continued, 
Isaiah predicted that God would arise 
against the house of the evil doers 
(Judah) and against the help of them 
that work iniquity (Egypt)—lIsaiah 
31:1-3. 

Isaiah refers to definite nations at a 
definite point of time. But he had 
entered into the eternal counsels of 
God. Nations that do evil, that work 
iniquity inevitably invite the judgment 
of God. ‘All history is a graveyard of 
the nations that have gone down into 
the dust and death through their own 
moral rottenness.’””’ And so Isaiah in- 
vites Judah to turn again unto God 
(31:6) just as he would invite modern 
nations to “repent of the social and 
national conditions that brought on the 
great war, the injustice and class op- 
pression, the national envy and fear, 
the pride and boasting, the godless ma- 
terialism that were its roots’; just as 
he might warn the United States against 
bolstering up corrupt regimes. that 
fatten on the misery of their people, 
thinking that they will strengthen our 
resistance to the spread of Communism. 

When the time comes, said Isaiah, 
God will intervene to save Judah with- 
out the help of Egypt, and “the As- 
syrian shall fall by the sword, not of 
man.” (31:8-9) 

In If Kings 19 and in Isaiah 36-37 
we read how Isaiah’s words were ful- 
filled. In 705 B. C. Sargon was assassi- 
nated and Sennacherib succeeded him on 
the throne. Hezekiah, ignoring the ad- 
vice of Isaiah, and encouraged by Egypt, 
the only power which could hope to 
stand against Assyria on equal terms, 
refused along with its neighboring 
states to pay longer the Assyrian trib- 
ute. In 701 B. C. Sennacherib, estab- 
lished on the throne, marched westward 
with a vast army for the express pur- 
pose of subduing his rebellious vassals. 
All resistance crumbled before his ad- 
vance. The Phoenician territories fell 
helpless before the invader. Other na- 
tions about Judah—Ammon, Moab, and 
Edom—made prompt submission. Je- 
rusalem was soon isolated and the rest 
of her territory overwhelmed. In the 
face of this overwhelming disaster the 
courage of Hezekiah gave way. II Kings 
18:14-16 tells us how he submitted to 
Sennacherib against the advice of Isaiah, 
and how to satisfy his demands he not 
only emptied the royal treasures, but 
also stripped the gold off the doors and 
posts of the temple. But this humiliat- 
ing surrender (appeasement) did not 
bring any permanent relief. Having re- 
ceived the money sent by Hezekiah, 
Sennacherib decided that Jerusalem was 





too important a city to leave unde 
stroyed, and, despite his promise, de 
cided to sack the city. But the yp. 
scrupulous conqueror was betrayed by 
his greed. Before his purposes could be 
executed, “the angel of Jehovah went 
forth and smote in the camp of the Ag. 
syrians a hundred, four-score and fiye 
thousand, and when men arose early ip 
the morning, behold these all were dead 
men.” (19:25) 

The sudden and overwhelming digas. 
ter that overtook Sennacherib’s army is 
confirmed by secular history. Appar. 
ently the angel of death rode on the 
wings of a great plague (typhus, per- 
haps), the nemesis of so many ancient 
armies. At any rate Sennacherib was 
the last of the Assyrian conquerors, 
None of his successors ever crossed the 
Jordan. Within a few years the Ag 
syrian power had vanished. 


The Lesson for Today 


Judah, a small but important nation, 
was faced with choices that determined 
its national history and affected the 
progress of God’s cause among men. To 
make these decisions in the light of 
worldly prudence and to leave God and 
his moral government of the world out 
of account was her temptation. America, 
the mightiest nation on the face of the 
globe, is also called to make fateful 
decisions on which the future of civiliza- 
tion depends. As in olden times there 
is danger that we shall place too much 
reliance on the implements of power. 
We do not minimize the importance of 
military preparedness; we recognize the 
necessity of political arrangements and 
of economic remedies, but if they are to 
solve our problems and not to aggravate 
them, they must be based on moral 
principle and not on temporary expedi- 
ence; they must reflect a concern for 
all mankind and not a selfish concern 
merely for one’s self, or one’s nation, 
or one’s class. 

Isaiah’s faith in God, in God’s pur- 
pose, could not be shaken. When every 
human hope was destroyed, his faith in 
Jerusalem’s deliverance never failed. 
Does this mean that if we have Isaiah’s 
faith, we will be confident that God will 
not allow ultimate disaster to fall to our 
nation? That does not logically follow. 
It did not follow for Isaiah. He fore- 
saw that the time would come when 
Jerusalem would be destroyed. But he 
still had faith in God’s purpose. He 
foresaw that it would be accomplished 
through the remnant in Israel, whom 
God would not suffer to perish, and 
through the Messiah who should him- 
self suffer for his people (Isaiah 53). 
Whatever may be our immediate lot, we 
must not lose hope in God’s ultimate 
purpose for mankind. 


(Lessons commentary based on “In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: the 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,” copyrighted 1951 by 
the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A.) 
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pOOK NOTES 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AGAINST 
Its ENVIRONMENT. By G. Ernest 
wright. Henry Regnery Company, 
Chicago. 116 pp., $1.50, Paper. 

This is the second in a series of mono- 
graphs in the field of biblical theology, 
designed to set forth the nature of the 
piblical faith and its significance. The 
character of the present revival of 
piblical theology, and its vigor, are illus- 
trated splendidly here. 

Professor Wright treats three sub- 
jects: the nature of God, the meaning 
of life and history, and the worship and 
service of God. The primary point of 
discussion in each is the unique char- 
acter of the Old Testament message, so 
unique that it cannot be explained by 
evolutionary processes or by environ- 
mental conditioning. 

In each of these fields the differences 
petween Israelite faith and ancient re- 
ligions are clearly presented. Although 
much of the discussion is necessarily 
compact it is never obscure. And al- 
though many of the positions of the 
author are important mainly as the cor- 
rection of widely-held but mistaken 
views of the Old Testament, neverthe- 
less the positive and vital biblical faith 
constantly emerges from these pages. 

Because of its clarity and its direct 
focus on essential matters the book is 
excellent reading for one who seeks 
orientation in biblical theology. 

BALMER H. KELLY. 

Richmond, Va. 








THE BEST OF DICK SHEPPARD. 
Edited with an Introduction by Halford 
E. Luccock. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 162 pp., $2.50. 


“A canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, has recently startled the world 
with the information that the Cathedral 
is moving down Fleet Street at the rate 
of one inch every hundred years. ‘Dick’ 
Sheppard thought that the church should 
move faster than that!”’ 

This young minister of St. Martin in 
the Fields, London, was a disturbing but 
purifying gale that blew through the 
Church of England following the first 
World War and helped clear it of some 
of the staleness of conventionality. He 
was one of a group, of which the late 
Archbishop Temple was the most dis- 
tinguished representative, which did 
much to change the religious thinking 
of England. 

This volume, one of a series of an- 
thologies of great preachers being pub- 
lished by Harpers, contains discriminat- 
ing selections from articles, sermons and 
books by H. R. L. Sheppard. His writ- 
ings were not addressed so much to 
scholars and ecclesiastics as to the lay- 
men of England. They are character- 
ized by the love of a great soul, a social 
Consciousness, and a moral passion. 

The chapter on “That Committee 
Mind” is as contemporary as any living 
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church bureaucrat, and the one entitled 
“The Galilean too Great” is the spirit- 
ual high point of the volume. 

While some of the conditions which 
Sheppard attacked have been changed 
for the better, most of the book is quite 
relevant for post-World War II readers. 
It is written in clear, readable language 
and contains humorous selections as 
well as those highly serious. 

HENRY R. MAHLER. 

Norton, Va. 
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Missions. Mrs. Benjamin Hobson Fray- 


ser. Dietz Press, Richmond. $2.50. 

A Tear For Judas. LeGette Blythe. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
$3.00. 

Democracy and the Churches. James 
Hastings Nichols. Westminster Press, 


Philadelphia. $4.50. 

A Planned Program for the Church 
Year. Weldon Crossland. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, Nashville. $2.00. 


The Story of En Feng. Florence I. 
Luton. China Inland Mission, Philadel- 
phia. 60 cents, 
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NEW CATALOG of used religious books— 
Free! Baker Beok House, Dept. PO 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 





WEBSTER-CHICAGO WIRE RECORDER. 
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plete with one hour and two half-hour 


spools wire—ready to record. 
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A TRAINED and, preferably, experienced 


Director of Religious Education, 
down-tewn church 
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Outstanding New Books from 


tHe Westminster Press 





THE WORK and 
WORDS of JESUS 


By Archibald M. Hunter 


e An illuminating account of the life 
and teaching of Jesus, written with a 
pleasing combination of sound scholar- 
ship and simplicity of style. A unique 
index sets forth a reconstruction of the 
literary sources of Matthew and Luke. 

$2.50 





THESE FOUND 
THE WAY 


THIRTEEN CONVERTS TO 
PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 


Edited by David Wesley Soper. The 
striking and intimate stories of 13 
converts from atheism, Communism, 
Judaism, Roman Catholicism, and from 
indifference—told in their.own words. 

$2.50 





WILLIAM TEMPLE’S 
TEACHING 


Edited by A. E. Baker 


e Archbishop William Temple had a 
more profound influence on contem- 
porary thought than any of his prede- 
cessors for many decades. Here, in one 
book, is a complete summary of the 
great Archbishop’s thought, told in his 
own words. $3.00 





EUROPE and 
AMERICA 


THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE WORLD CHURCH 


By Daniel Jenkins. A frank discussion 
of how the churches in Europe and 
America can better understand and help 
each other. A revealing explanation of 
why European Churchmen misunder- 
stand America, and what European the- 
ology has to give this country. $1.50 





At all bookstores, 
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AIDING Chaplains in their ministry to those in 
the service. 

SERVING to secure Chaplains to fill our 
Church’s quota. 
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of service men and women. 
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